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Lowther’s Still Waters (26). 
BRISTOL Sr George’s (0272 
230359): Free Jazz Qt (4); 
The Albert (0272 661 968): 
District Six (12); Danny 
Thompson’s Whatever (16); 



Henri Pousse 


by John Cage and 




Seedbed Jazz Workshop (16); 
Pinski Zoo (23). 
CAMBRIDGE The Junction 
Henry Lowther's Still Waters 


• The Seventh Bar- CARDIFF Four Bars Inn 
bet Festival of Contemporary (0222 340 591): Jonathan Gee 


Group, which is made up of 
players from the City Of Birm¬ 
ingham Symphony Orchestra. 



town Tonight 

ALDERSHOT West End 
Centre: Jonathan Gee Trio 

BATH Metronome Club 
(0225 334 816): Julian 
Arguelles (7); Keith Tippett 

BERWICK The Makings 
(0289 330 999): Evelyn 
Glennie with Bournemouth 
Sinfonietta(12). 
BIRMINGHAM Adrian Boult 
Hall(021 414 5703): Henry 
Threadgill’s Very Very Circus/ 
Orphy Robinson’s Anavas (1); 
Markus Stockhausen (12); 
Feinstein's: Danny Thompson’s 
Whatever (26); Town Hall]an 

BRACKNELL South Hill 
Park (0344) 484 123): Henry 
Threadgill’s Very Very Circus/ 
Orphy Robinson s Anavas (3). 
BRIGHTON Gardner Centre 
(0273 685 447): Henry 

Orphy Robinson’s Anavas (5); 
Tommy Chase Qt (13); Henry 


COLCHESTER Arts Centre 

(0206577 301): Danny 

Dick Morrissey (13); Tommy 

COVENTRY Arts Centre 
(0203 524 524): Evelyn 
Glennie with Bournemouth 
Sinfonietta (8). 

DARLINGTON Arts Centre 
(0352 483 168): Tommy 
Chase Qt (Jan 31). 

DURHAM Trevelyan College 
(091 384 3720): Voices (28). 
EXETER Arts Centre (0392 
219 741): Tommy Chase Qt 
(14). 

HEREFORD School Of Art 
and Design (0432 273 359): 
Free Jazz Qt (5). 
HERTFORDSHIRE Blue 

Note Club (0442 242 827): 
Alec Dankworth’s Acoustic 
Tamba (20). 

LANCASTER University 
(0524 65201 x3431): Evelyn 

LEEDS Irish Centre (0532 
Very Very Circus/Orphy 

LEICESTER Phoenix Arts 

Centre (0533 554 854): 


LIVERPOOL Philharmonic 
Hall(051 7093789): Evelyn 



Cleveland Watkiss Group (13). 

MANCHESTER Band On 

The Wall (061 832 6625): 


Tommy Chase Qt (Jan 30); 

Free Jazz Qt (6); Henry 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

Corner House (091 265 
9602): Jim Mullen Qt (2); 
Tommy Chase Qt (9); City 
Hall (091 261 2606): Evelyn 
Glennie with Bournemouth 

NORTHAMPTON 

Roadmender (0604 604 222): 
Tommy Chase Qt (6); 

Cleveland Watkiss Band (21). 
NORWICH Sr Andrew’s Hall 
(0603 764 764): Evelyn 


NOTTINGHAM Aboretum 
Manor: Harry ’Sweets’ Edison 
(5); Orphy Robinson Band 


OXFORD Christchurch 
College (c/o 071 229 3374): 
David-Jean Baptiste Qnt (29). 
SHEFFIELD Leadmill (0742 

Very Very Circus/Orphy 
Robinson’s Anavas (2); Harry 
’Sweets’ Edison (16); City Hall 
(0742 735 295): Evelyn 
Glennie with Bournemouth 

SHREWSBURY Bridgnorth 
Leisure Centre (0746 761 


SOUTHAMPTON 

University (0703 593 741): 
Barry Guy (6); Turner Sims 
Hall (0703 593 672): Henry 
Threadgill’s Very Very Circus/ 
Orphy Robinson’s Anavas (4); 

Bournemouth Sinfonietta (15); 


(20); The Gantry (0703 229 


319): Tommy Chase Qt (1). 
WARWICK University Phil 


& around LOndOfl 
BARBICAN EC2 (071 638 

Clark Tracey Quintet (28). 

BARNET OLD BULL ARTS 
CENTRE (081 449 0048): 


(15); Tommy Chase Quartet 

BATTERSEA ARTS 
CENTRE (071 223 2223): 
Harry Beckett Quartet (9); Jim 

Garden (23). 

BLOW THE FUSE, Kings 

Head Nl: (c/o 071 254 8935): 
Carol Grimes (9); Annie 
Whitehead’s Rude Qt (23). 

BLACKHEATH CONCERT 
HALLS (081 318 9758): Andy 

BULLS HEAD, Barnes (c/o 
081 567 2015): Paz(5); 
Vertigo (24). 

EAST DULWICH TAVERN 

(do 081 693 9667): Evidence 
(5); Jim Mullen (12). 

4358): Something Else with 
Jez Nelson, Chris Phillips & 

Parker (18-20); Jean Carne 
(21-22); Andrew Hill (27-28); 
Bhundu Boys (29). 

JAZZ RUMOURS, N16(081 
254 6198): Veryan Weston Qt 


Dean Qt (28). 

RED ROSE CLUB, N7 (071 


THE ORANGE (071 371 
4317): Jazz-Rap Weekend (7- 

Johnny Hammond (29, 30). 
THE SOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 928 8800): 
Henry Threadgill/Orphy 
Robinson (Jan 30); Evelyn 

Sinfonietta (5); Markus 


Foyer: Jonathan Gee Trio (13); 

TENOR CLEF Nl (071 729 
2476): Randy Weston (23- 

WATERMANS ARTS 
CENTRE (081 5681176): 
Tommy Chase Qt (21). 
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• Yes, we used to be acid-free. But like Ace Of Clubs say 

“Everything’s Going to the Beat”! So this month, 
through the thoughtful offices of the heads at Acid Jazz, 
we’re offering ten sets of stuff that’s 
ALL YOU NEED TO GET ACIDIFIED! guaranteed to send you on a trip. 


Each package contains: 

Totally Wired 7, the latest CD 
in AJ’s ongoing series of merely 
marvellous compilations - 
featuring The Untouchable 
Machine Shop, Vibraphonic and 
the Grand Oral Disceminator! 
(Who?) 


The Best Of Acid Jazz, a cork¬ 
ing collection of cult classics 
cultivated for cracking good 
fun! (Alright, we ran out of 
hard C’s). Includes Brand New 
Heavies, Galliano, D Influence! 
On CD! 


A handsomely-appointed Acid 
Jazz T-shirt, sumptuously sten¬ 
cilled in green on black! It’s 
cool! (Because it hasn’t got long 


THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO: Complete the following sentence in less than 12 words: 
“I’m into Acid Jazz because.” 

The ten snappiest answers, in the opinion of our snappy panel of judges, 
will be chosen and the lucky winners will get their Acid Package thereafter. 

CLOSING DATE FOR THE COMPETITION IS FRIDAY 21 FEBRUARY 1992. < 

Send your entries (postcards please) to: 

WIRE GOES ACID, THE WIRE, UNIT G&H, 

115 CLEVELAND STREET, LONDON WlP 5PN 



Mre • WOULD 












NOW’S presents. . . TEDDY EDWARDS: saxophonist 

THE TIME 


by Brian Morton 





Were Pleased To Announce That 
Some Things In America Are Still Moving Slow. 

It takes a whole lot of just sitting for a batch of 
Jack Daniel’s to gain rightful age. And, since there’s no 
way to speed this process along, our employees get good 
at just sitting too. You may feel most things in America 
move too quickly today. 

But after a sip of Jack Daniel’s, you’ll be pleased 
some things (and some people) still take it slow. 

SMOOTH SIPPHsT TENNESSEE WHISKEY ' 
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MEMOIRS 

of a Country 
Gentlewoman 

In the mid-JOs, Emmylou Harris won new audiences 
for a musk too long obscured by Nashville schmaltz. 

Now putting out her 19th album , 
she looks back - andforward- with Mike Fish. 

American country music is a maligned genre, 
ostensibly full of manufactured woes and heartbreaks-to-order, 
and famous mostly for its showbiz giants - Tammy Wynette, 
Dolly Parton, Willie Nelson, Conway Twitty - rather than its 
folkloric roots. Yet at a time when so many country songs are 
available for singing, parts of it have begun to take on the 
quality of a folk revival, particularly if one is prepared to look 
outside the narrow gauge of Nashville radio. The best new 
country records can pick and choose from some 60 years of 
‘modern’ country songwriting. Neo-traditionalism can be as 
valid an option in country as it is in jazz. 

The model for any such venture has surely, for the last 15 
years, been the recording career of Emmylou Harris. As the 
singer and performer who won a new credibility for country in 
the mid-70s, Harris has continued to mix her choice of 
material until, after 18 albums, it resembles a formidable 
library of country developments. On her 19th record, Emmylou 
Harris And The Nash Ramblers At The Ryman (Reprise), she 
goes back as far as Stephen Foster (“Hard Times”) and as near 
home as John Fogerty, Steve Earle and Bruce Springsteen. 

At the very end of our talk, in trying to describe some of the 
intrinsic qualities of country, she inverts the customary belief 
as to what it plays on: “I think there’s a 
country music, a certain economy of lyric and emotion that is 
still quite real and deep. It’s the form itself which allows you 
to express something with an economy that still hits the mark. 
The way it goes straight to the heart without any waste is what 

There is something of the scholar about this slight, gentle 

live set at Nashville’s Ryman Auditorium is a bit of a history 
lesson in the melding of country with pop and the strain of 
native Americana which runs through each. The performances 
are unfortunately rather studied too, and can’t displace studio 
classics such as Blue Kentucky Girl or Luxury Liner. But Harris 
is singing with all her authority. She has a curiously double¬ 
sided voice: on the more sprightly tunes she can sound as 
girlish as any reedy young singer, but at ballad tempo she can 
be as old and grave as Joy Division’s Ian Curtis, her vibrato 


imparting a sense of lonely resignation which many of the 
younger pretenders of so-called ‘New Country’ must surely 

fads instigated by Randy Travis, The Judds or Garth Brooks, 
as the work of someone ahead of her time? 

“It’s hard for me to think of myself as being ahead of my 
time, because I was inspired by Gram Parsons, who was 
definitely ahead of his time. I had what was a phenomenal 
success with music which he'd struggled to gain acceptance 
with. I certainly borrowed from his ideas and his sound. Gram 

Even so, as she admits, her records don’t sell in mega-star 
quantities and she couldn’t afford to take a year off the road 
even if she wanted to. 

“I can probably sit down and sing 150 songs if I had to. I’m 
always looking for ten songs a year, for an album, choosing 
from maybe 20. The ten that don’t get chosen, maybe they’ll 
be brought down to five, and so then there’s five that I have to 
look for another five to go with. I’m never done. 

“If I’ve recorded a song, “she reflects, “it’s because it means 
something to me. I won’t do it just for some kind of hit. And 
what it means might change from night to night. Theres 
always one song in the show that will take off, and you never 
know what one it’s going to be. I think songs are bottomless, 


Country offers the perfect repertory for that kind of thing, 
whether it be in the pens of the Louvin Brothers or Bill 
Monroe, Loretta Lynn or Townes Van Zandt, Charlie Poole or 
Emmylou herself. She put together a self-composed album 
once - The Ballad Of Sally Rose , which she remembers as 
“agony and pain and self-doubt” - but has otherwise done just 
the one tune here and there, such as the lovely “Tulsa Queen” 
from Luxury Liner. Prospecting for songs in the welter of new 
material which Nashville turns out can, though, be a depress- 
lany production-line tunes clog the works 
; that country has a faceless reputation 

“A few years ago it seemed like it was going to be so 
different. I remember when Lyle Lovett and Nanci Griffiths 
and Steve Earle and The O’Kanes were all working in 
Nashville, it was very diverse stuff. But it’s shut down again 
now. I keep hoping.” 

Making the connections is something she’s very good at, 
whether it’s hearing a high lonesome train whistle at the back 
of a Bruce Springsteen melody or making “Abraham Martin 
And John” speak in Tennessee accents. Fusion followers might 
like to alight here. * 

SOME RECORDS 

Pieces Of The Sky 

Brand New Dance (all Warner Bros) 
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NOW’S presents. . .JOHNNIE JOHNSON: piano man 

THE TIME 

by Phil McNeill 








in conjunction with 

harmonia mundi u.k. 



present both of these great releases 
with many more diw titles available 



also recommended 
these four 1991 wire poll winners 


MEGASTORES 


ABERDEEN • BELFAST • BIRMINGHAM • BRIGHTON • CARDIFF • DUBLIN • EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW argyle st & union st • LEEDS • LONDON OXFORD ST & marble arch • NOTTINGHAM • NEWCASTLE 






OF BOTH WORLDS 



Globetrotting John Corbett reports on F1MAV 
from Victoriaville (in Canada) ^ 

and October Meeting 
from Amsterdam [in, er, Holland). 



holistic solos took Barry Guy back and forth between piccolo 
and full-sized basses, reading from a book of Native American 
poetry in between and conjuring a suite of five exquisite 

With minimal gear, Bob Ostertag engineered a compelling 
live-mix performance that went far beyond mere electronics 
show demo, nip-and-tucking snippets of Frith and Zorn into 
stereophonic sample-surgery. In his poignant composition 
“Sooner Or Later,” Ostertag abstracted and extracted the 
tonal, rhythmic and percussive possibilities from a Salvadorian 
boy’s voice — recorded as he buried his murdered father. 

In the four times I’ve been to V-ville, afternoon concerts 
have proved some of the most memorable, and ’91 was no 
exception. French saxophonists Michel Doneda and Daunik 
Lazro and percussionist Ninh Le Quan were this year’s 
festival find. Lazro adapted Ayler’s vibrato for use on alto, 
while Doneda’s soprano combined a pleasing nasal sneer with 


trio composed of reedman Hans Koch, cellist Martin Schutz 
and drummer Fredy Studer. Like a roomier Curlew, they 

partitioned into quick unison passages, chamber plateaus and 
rigorous free jazz blows. 

A five-star set from Chicagoan Hal Russell and his trusty 
NRG Ensemble put a touch of “vaude” into V-ville, sporting 
an eclectic, hilarious, musically abundant collection of tunes. 

trumpet in the vaguely reminiscent “Lunceford,” saxophonist 

crooned a lunar dedication to Dorothy Lamour through a 
cardboard megaphone. 

Closer to the R&R end of the spectrum, Doctor Nerve 
presented a wonderfully abrupt set of (purportedly 
mathematics-based) pieces from the pen of frenetic guitarist 








A Livewire Special 


ghosts of Liliput and Essential Logic in a terrific tousle of 

The grandiose evening events at the Grand Cafe were not 
the centerpiece for me this year. A dreadfully bland set by 
Dave Holland, Kevin Eubanks and Mino Cinelu, a Fran- 
cophonic (and largely unmusical) meditation on Quebec and 
language by Rene Lussier and an uneven set by Anthony 
Davis Group occupied three of the five nights. But Muhal 
Richard Abrams Octet played brilliantly, bassist Brad Jones 
taking plenty of time for a raggedly right solo with and 
without the group, and Abrams and percussionist Warren 
Smith hooking up for a deep piano-vibraphone conversation re 
the blues. Japan’s After Dinner was a winning choice for the 
fest finale, their theatrical music, soft humour and Haco’s 
wax-paper voice all just the ticket to keep weary watchers 


continent for inspiration in making Victoriaville North Amer¬ 
ica's most European festival, nowhere on earth is there 
anything quite like Amsterdam’s October Meeting, which 
happened for the second time since starting in 1987. If 
FIMAV comes, as it were, prix fixe , the October Meeting is a 
veritable all-you-can-eat smorgasbord, mixed and matched on 
the spot, cafeteria-style. Vaguely like Company Week with a 
thyroid condition, the Meeting assembled more than 50 
musicians from the U.S. and Europe for a nine-day long trade 

mastermind - Huub van Riel, the Meeting’s understated 
overseer - but the festival relied on musician input and 
spontaneous programming to choose the sequence and makeup 
of each day's music. At times, this promoted vagabond 
jam-sessioning and chronic under-rehearsal; but most of the 
time it allowed new and often unusual relationships to start 
and develop, let old matches strike up new flames and 
established an unparalleled all-around context for creativity. 
Each day at the October Meeting was full of the surprises, 
disappointments and delights befitting a freely improvised 
festival of fresh-cut music. 

The festival utilized three halls in Amsterdam and ran 
concurrently in several other Dutch cities. An informal 
atmosphere at Cristofori piano emporium, where sets were 
chosen and led by the pianist du jour , produced some of the 
oddest encounters. Ageless imp Han Bennink commandeered 
the able (but inaudible) Michiel Scheen’s turn at the helm, 
the percussionist’s newly found comrade-in-disarms, Siberian 
saxophonist Vladimir Tolkachev merrily joining the ragged 
shenanigans. Cor Fuhler organized a clunky, conversationalist 
quartet with unusually timed stops and starts, Maarten 
Altena detuning his bass against Tristan Honsinger’s whiney 
cello and Wim Janssen's stripped trap kit. Pianist/ 
electrojunk-dubmaster Steve Beresford invited the fabulous¬ 
ly inventive drummer Michael Vatcher to match wits with 
George E. Lewis, who started the surreal set playing his 


trombone while listening to Public Enemy on a Walkman. 
One of the finest meetings at the Meeting brought German 
pianist Georg Grawe together with Anthony Braxton at the 
Cristofori. Swapping surging lines and knotted bends, they 
connected in a direct and captivating tangle, leaving no 
melodic stitch untwisted. 

At the BIMhuis, the festival’s main stage, Grawe was 
likewise stellar in an intense and singleminded set with Evan 
Parker, and when leading a group in his fleshy, Webernesque 
compositions. He also contributed to a three-piano tag-team 
match versus bonzo Bennink, which started in earnest with 
Marilyn Crispell and ended in a sublimely ridiculous 
Bennink/Beresford pyjama party. Elsewhere, Beresford made a 
mad dash from one musical thing to the next, pressing 
Braxton in a swiftly shifting duet and splicing bop licks to 
chopsticks with jazzy altoist Paul Termos. Bennink appeared 
in three great quartets at the BIM, blowing a free jazz gasket 
with bass-clarinetist Gianluigi Trovesi, bassist Arjen Gorter 
and pianist Horace Tapscott, stretching standards with 
Braxton, Mark Dresser and Misha Mengelberg and doing 
the dada drummer in a bizarre concert with Beresford, Gorter 
and Parker, during which the saxophonist told a story about 
bears and nannies and quoted “Bye Bye Blackbird." Bennink 
and Vatcher zigabooed a sweet second-line snare for trumpe¬ 
ters Claude Deppa, Horst Grabosch and Herb Robertson, 
in a mardi-garde mixture of New Orleans and new jazz. 

Steve Lacy featured his own compositions in a variety of 
settings, notably in a quartet with Glerum, Tapscott and 
Vatcher, duo with Tapscott and in a fantastic sax trio with 
Lithuanian soprano Petras Vysniauskas and my favorite new 
tenorist Tobias Delius. A nice improvisation with singer 
Greetje Bimja forced Lacy to explore the ultra-high range, 
and he also participated in a round-robin project that let 
Richard Teitelbaum sample and manipulate the playing of 
several saxophonists and, after he was located, the keyboard 
stylings of synth-hater Mengelberg, who poured over Teitel- 
baum’s DX7 with nutty ingenuity. Mengelberg was just as 
oblique, insightful and Monkishly obstinate in a set with 
naif-sophisticate Sunny Murray, deadpan interjections pro¬ 
vided by moderating tenor saxophonist Ab Baars. When he 
wasn’t soloing, pianist Paul Bley was found in some striking 
contexts with the Amsterdam String Trio and alongside 
masterful violinist Mark Feldman. 

The phenomenal scope of the October Meeting is perhaps 
best expressed in one exceptional event, however, in which the 
Dutch political punk group The Ex — one of the most open 
and consistently inventive bands now rolling - collaborated 
with Bimja, Bennink, Beresford, Baars, Deppa and trombon¬ 
ist Walter Wierbos. The results were excellent. Bimja soared 
high with feedback, the horns spattered and honked a blue 
streak, and Bennink’s breakneck off-time flurries threatened to 
send the whole ensemble akimbo. The marvellous encore sat 
Bennink and Ex drummer Kat side-by-side behind a plastic 
laundry basket on which they patted out a simply beautiful 
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Most compact discs 
are made on a Sony. 

The lucky ones are 
played on one too. 


Today, 95% of all CD's are mastered 
on Sony equipment. Silly then, to play them 
on anything less than a Sony CD separate. 

system turns the numbers into notes more 
accurately, and with far more definition, 
than ever before. 

They can be programmed 
to play the CD in any order, 
skipping any tracks you don't like. And 
you can index the CD, letting you whiz 
forward to your favourite bits. 


(Particularly handy for opera where, 

occasional dull patch.) Add a full infra-red 
remote control and you’ve got an exceptional 
range of machines. Slide one into a stack 
of Sony compatible separates and you've 


got an unbelievable hi-fi. 

And you can bet that your CD's will 
thank you for it, too. SONY 
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CELLO 

ever 


Maverick Dutch improviser Tristan Honsinger 
broke strings with Richard Scott. 
But who snapped his bow? 

“You can tell it’s funny-jazz night,” says the woman 
serving our drinks, casting a cynical eye around the sparsely 
populated Victoriana of the Southport Arts Centre bar. How? 
“Half-empty,” she laughs, “and,no women, there’s never any 

road-manager, “it’s seen as being an exclusively male activity, 
like train-spotting or something ...” 

There is something terrible, appalling, inexplicable, in this 
admission. We all fall silent, and I spend some disturbed 
moments wondering what I am doing here and why free 
impovisation matters to me anyway. 

I’m beginning to think Tristan Honsinger is not going to 
turn up for the interview when he walks through the door, 


holding the phrase up for inspect 
backdrop of Mozart fed through li 


against the 
ters and filters, the sort of 
n the mental hospital in 


Kesey’s One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest. 

1 admit to him that the first time I saw him play (with 
Derek Bailey, dancer Katy Duck and Company) I was shocked. 

I thought he was insane. The gibbering, twitching figure 
hunched over, scraping the cello, seemed to have completely 
dissolved the public line between what he felt and what he 
expressed; either an exceptionally pure form of art, or its 
negation. Either way it seemed frightening, even disgusting, 
yet also immensely exhilarating and liberating. 

Do you think your music is extreme? Are you an extremist? 

Uhm ... I don’t know . . . {Longpause.) I don't think I’m 
as extreme as someone who . . . who gives his undivided 
attention to what he is wearing. I think that is extreme. 

[I ask about his musical background instead.] 

My mother suggested I play cello and I enjoyed it a lot and 
so I decided to become a musician. I studied classical cello 
until I was 19- I was working in a conservatory. Then I left 
that and I left the United States for Canada, I kind of left 
everything behind. And I suppose because of leaving behind 
all the institutions that I had been a part of I became 
disinterested in that particular kind of music. So I stopped 

It just happened. 

I think it had to do with a particular confusion and things 
being revealed to me in my life; politically and artistically. I 
went through a lot of changes and through reflection I lost 
interest in being an interpreter of the past and I became 


interested in what was going on then. I don’t think I disliked 
what I had learnt but I think I had to revolt against it, I had to 
say, “Well, this is not music. It was music, but it is not 
music.” It was not making music, it was interpreting music 
and I realised that what I should be doing was making music. 
So I became interested in the people who were making music 
at the time, as contemporary composers and as improvisers, in 
jazz-people, and also in music from Asia, Africa, South 
America. In the 70s I discovered all that together, I hadn’t 
even been exposed to bebop before that, so Cage, Stockhausen 
and Charlie Parker all came at once. 

Had you had quite a cloistered or closeted existence until that 

Yes, I had quite a closed musical experience, which is why I 
became confused when I started to ask questions about the way 
in which you make music. In quite a closeted way I would just 
improvise by myself, and I would make-believe that I was 
making music, that I was composing. But when I started to 
find my own way of making music I wanted to show’ 
everybody; to show them that this is the way you make music! 
And people started to say, Well, do you know Eric Dolphy? 
Have you heard Cecil Taylor? Or Albert Ayler? Evan Parker? 
Derek Bailey? Han Bennink? So I was exposed to all of these 
things and they reinforced what I was involved in. It was a 
kind of revelation that this was a legitimate way to enjoy 

I got invited to play in Europe and I felt that that was really 
the place to develop the way that I was playing. European free 
improvisation is much closer to me and more exciting to me 
than, say, Coltrane-improvisations, which I was also quite 
influenced by. So I’ve been here ever since and I still feel that I 
can develop with the different people that live in Europe. I 
don’t think I could do the same in America. The European 
lifestyle is very different from the American lifestyle, it has 
different rules . . . 

“ Lifestyle"? I'm not sure what you mean by that. 

Since the 80s there has been a lot of questions amongst 

presenting music. And I think that has a lot to do with the 
market and your relationship to it, or lack of relationship to it. 
In the 1980s there came a movement out of the States of 
people who were interested in the packaging of the whole 
thing, in the presentation of it. I questioned improvisation 
myself in this period and experimented with different forms of 
composition and so on, and I temporarily stopped playing 
with many of the European improvising musicians I had been 
playing with. But I think my own questioning of improvisa¬ 
tion was more to do with philosophical questions, whereas I 
amongst the musicians in America it had more to do 
with the Market and how they were going to earn a living. 
And the difference between the Americari and European ways 
of living is just that. The American way demands that you 

live in New York and we have talked about this and they felt 
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I wonder. One of the problem people seem to have with free music, 
at least in Britain, is that it does not seem to be open and accessible in 
quite the way that you're suggesting. People sometimes suggest that it 
is an elitist, exclusive activity, a private linguistic exchange between 


Well, I see virtuosity as an attitude, a prejudice , which 
might come either from the musician or the spectator. It 
infects both sides. People are self-indulgent in a virtuosic way 
only because they are a bit ashamed of what they are 
representing, and the audience also is a bit ashamed of what 
they are participating in. There is a kind of shame about 
exactly what we are doing there. It is something we use to 
protect ourselves in front of an audience, and the audience uses 
it to protect itself from us; a protective, d 
ism. But when as a player you ca: 
and the audience can become a part of you, then you can 
transcend those defences and all that business about virtuosity. 
That’s may opinion anyway. But I don’t really know how to 
talk about all these things, how to give everything a name. 
Talking about it and doing it are such different things. 

Yes I think so . . . 


An hour later he is on the stage with Alex McGuire on 
piano and Evan Parker on saxophone and the music is 
something else, completely blowing apart my earlier pessim¬ 
ism and faithlessness. Honsinger paces around like a hun¬ 
chback - an inscrutable leer on his face - resting the cello on 
his forehead, as if trying to divine the centre of the music 
swirling around him. But the most striking thing about him is 
not his extraordinary stage-presence but the fact that his music 
seems to be entirely melodic. At one time melody seemed to 

the music taking shape in front of me seems to take a natural 
melodic polyphony as its basic ground. 

Honsinger plays wholly, to the edges of his capacities, not 
just technical but emotional and psychological, exploring the 
limits of expression and communication; feet flapping like 
duck’s wings, head jerking back and forth, sometimes shout¬ 
ing and spluttering and laughing at . . . 

At what? Laughing maybe at the sheer multiplicity of lines 
that free music can hold at any single moment, laughing with 
joy at this music which seems so complicated at a distance but 
so simple close up, this music which is what it is and where it 

to reduce it into something more easily containable and 
definable ... * 

The Hearth, with Cecil Taylor and Evan Parker (FMP) 

Company 5, with Derek Bailey, Evan Parker, Anthony Braxton, Steve 
Lacy etc. (Incus) 

(Y Records) 


ORPHY 

ROBINSON 

+ ANNAVAS 
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Barry Witherden meets Ron Geesin, 
composer, publisher, inventor, performer 
But Mark Douet took the pictures. 


One of the aphorisms that covered the walls of Ron 
Geesin’s recent exhibition at the Slade School of Art suggested 
that if your body is still in working order when you die then 
you haven’t been using it properly. Geesin is a man of many 
creative parts, and he is busy wearing most of them out. 

He started out as a surrealist painter, getting involved in 
the public performance of music almost by accident. In 1961 a 
traditional jazz band called the Original Downtown Syncopa- 
tors played at a Glasgow tennis club and Geesin was drafted in 
to take over the piano stool. This meant, he says, having to 
learn to play the black notes as he went along. The other 
members of the band were not planning careers in music: they 
were having their last adolescent fling before settling down 
(shades of Sven Klang’s Combo), whereas Ron decided to stick 
with music. Geesin moved to London with the band and spent 
the next few years establishing a reputation as (to cram 
together several of the descriptions he most dislikes) an 
uncategorisable, eccentric experimentalist or (to stab at a label 
he may not object to) an individualist. 

In 1967, his first album (and Transatlantic’s first stereo 
release) appeared. A Raise Of Eyebrows exhibited the Geesin 
humour and approach to titling which led some commentators 
to assume there is nothing serious about his work. It’s a 
problem for many people to accept the simultaneous presence 
of humour and serious intent in the same piece of work, but 
Ron has always been intent on keeping the balance. He is a 
great admirer of Gerard Hoffnung, whose legendary South 
Bank concerts in the late 50s he considers brought a richness to 
classical music, saving the “serious music” public from getting 
too po-faced. 

The humour comes out in the titles, which often have a 
subversive function rather than just an intent to amuse. When 
he started doing sessions for John Peel he was asked to provide 
titles to ease the Beeb’s book-keeping. The names he came up 
with often had no real relation to the music, and when he is 


music he will usually say it was, purely, simply and logically, 
the music. On the whole this applies even to his work for films 
and TV. Again, the pieces of music and their titles frequently 
subvert the image, especially on projects where he has been 
unhappy with the way the work progressed. Hints of this 

tions drawn from the last decade. Yet (to follow through the 
alliteration) he finds this friction fruitful. It’s what he terms 
“essential abrasion” for, whilst it is always the individual 

he sees the real creative energy coming from the individual 
struggling out of the group - Louis Armstrong emerging from 

and legendary progressive funnyman. 

the King Oliver band, Coleman Hawkins from Fletcher 
Henderson’s - using the group framework as a foil for his or 
her own ideas. 

It was Roger Waters, who Geesin saw as the “emotional 
substance" of the group, which attracted him to working with 
Pink Floyd. In 1970 he and Waters cut Music From The Body , 
reissued on a Harvest CD in 1989, and then Waters and Nick 
Mason arranged for him to collaborate on a large composition 
which became Atom Heart Mother. Ron did a great deal of work 
on the piece, although you needed to peer at the small print on 
the record label to find his name at all. In future he should get 
proper credit, since he has just set up his own imprint, 
Headscope, to publish books and records: currently all his own 
work but this is not the exclusive prupose. The first release is 
Funny Frown, an entertaining and witty collection showcasing 
pieces written for films, for the purpose of experimenting with 
new technology or simply for the sake of the music itself. 

Currently Ron is negotiating for the re-building of his Tune 
Tube in the Far East. The Tube was originally commissioned 
for a hands-on exhibition at Glasgow’s McLennan Gallery, but 
since then none of Britain’s esteemed and adventurous art or 
science sponsoring bodies has evinced any interest, and the 
invention languishes in the Gallery’s basement. To describe it 
simply, the Tube is five metres long and two-and-a-half 
metres in diameter and interacts with the movements of people 
passing through it to produce sounds and light patterns. The 
Glasgow installation was a great success and was visited by 
several groups of blind and autistic people. He says, “In this 
gadget there is no dis- abled. If you’ve got a big toe that works, 
move it.” Given the finance Ron hopes to develop the Tube to 
respond to colours and body temperature, and aims to modify 
it to appeal more to hearing-impaired people. 

Ron’s videotape of the Tube in action makes you itch to 
visit it, but true to this country’s tradition of ignoring the 
potential of any imaginative homegrown invention, there 
seems little chance of doing so. In the meantime, with winter 
arriving, warm your head and ears round the new CD by the 
man whom John Peel once called “the most startling and 
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“Maybe to relate to this album you need to have been 
whacked around by life a bit,” says Lou Reed. “This record 
won’t mean that much to an eight-year-old, except you can 
just luxuriate in the sound, it’s so thick and defined and 
dimensional. But an eight-year-old won’t have the faintest 

eight-year-olds," he adds, the faintest of smiles flickering 
across his impassive features. “Maybe there’s a very sophisti- 

Lou Reed raging against the limits of existence, the absolutes 
of life and death, it’s also a glowing tribute (literally glowing, 
since the playing is luminous) to two friends who died 
recently. One was Doc Pomus, a songwriter friend from Reed’s 
pre-Velvet Underground days as a salaried songsmith. The 
other, “Rita”, was “just a friend. Not a celebrity, put it that 
way.” 

New York was socially engaged and street-real: Magic And 
Loss is a spiritual document. “Power And Glory”, for instance, 
trembles with a palpable feeling of revelation: “I was captured 
by a larger moment! I was seized by divinity's hot breath! Gorged like a 
lion of experience ... I wanted all of it, not some of it". The song 
teems with mystical imagery of metamorphosis, rooted in the 
paradoxes of terminal illness (“/ saw a great man turn into a little 
child!') and of radiation therapy {"The 


of a nickellTo help him regain his breath"). 

tion,” explains Reed. “Alchemy. The purpose of alchemy 
wasn’t to transform lead into gold, that was just one example 
of the process, to be used later to transform yourself. I call the 

two ways. That’s why the song “Power And Glory” 
twice, in different forms. A whole different tempo, a whole 
different way of looking at the exact same thing. The way they 

was a magical experience. A positive experience. Positive to 
have known them, positive to have watched them go through 
this. When, to quote myself, 'you loved the life others throw away 
nightly ', I thought they were giants.” 

Magic And Loss , says Reed, is “an extension of the Songs For 


AL 
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Drella album which was an extension of New York - the idea of 
a thematically whole album. Right now, I’m not interested in 
the idea of 12 or so disparate songs.” Each song has a subtitle, 
“like in a novel, at the head of each chapter, a little phrase 
explaining what it is”. 

The album conducts you methodically through each stage of 
terminal illness and bereavement. There’s the morbid, unbid¬ 
den reveries of “Dreamin’ ”, perhaps the most lovely song on 
the record, with its braid of wavering guitar-synth and 
tremulous, plangent, pure Velvets guitar. “Goodbye Mass” 
vividly evokes the awkward discomfort of the funeral service, 
Reed bemoaning the disparity between its dour gravity and 
the feisty, irrepressible good humour of the dearly departed. 
"You, you would have made a joke!Isn’t this something you'd 
say /Tomorrow I’m smoke". 

“Both of them made jokes straight the way through,” 
recollects Reed. “It’s unbelievable. I had said there’s this great 
widescreen colour TV I could get for you, and I’ll hook up all 
the wiring for you. And they said, Lou, this is not the time for 

just think some people are giants. You may never hear of 

they’re just glowing all the time. They stay that way. When 
they get hurt, they don’t suddenly turn into this other thing. 
It would be totally understandable. If I get a flu, I start 
whining!” 

Then there’s “Warrior King”, which documents the most 
confusing and ostensibly illogical symptom of mourning, a 
desire for bloody revenge that can’t be slaked because it’s 

“The character singing is very mad at the elements that have 

at, with terminal illness. It’s like, if you could take a physical, 
malleable form, I’d take you in an alley and do this, and this, 
and this. It’s if I could, if I could . . . but with death, you 

“Harry’s Circumcision", because you can’t walk around with 
that anger in your heart. It causes these very negative 
thoughts, which is what “Harry’s Circumcision” is all about, 
taken to its natural conclusion (attempted suicide).’’ Accord¬ 
ing to Lou’s theory, you can’t just stay in that mental state, 
you’ve got to go beyond that. Which is what happens on the 

“The songs are in a particular order for a purpose, it’s 
supposed to take you to a certain place. And that’s a really 
positive state. This is not a negative, down album. I’m not the 
only person in the world who’s experienced loss. Everybody 
has a brother or sister or father or friend somewhere that died 
and that means they can understand. You just have to have 
been alive for a little while to experience it. It’s not a mystery. 

lyrics suggest reconciliation. It hints that Reed’s even come to 


believe in some kind of afterlife: there’s a door up ahead, not a 
wall. 

“You can call it a spiritual awakening, or whatever you like. 
Things look a certain way, like you’re driving directly into a 
wall. There’s nothing you can do about it. But no, it’s a door. 
You just didn’t see it. And a door, obviously, can be opened. 
It depends how you look at things. The song “Magic And 
Loss” I find very uplifting. It’s resolving the whole album. 
You don’t wanna come to the end of that experience still 
feeling splintered. You have to reconcile yourself to it. But 
hopefully, it’s a reconciliation with a lot of positive aspects to 
it. It’s an inspiring thing, what I witnessed. I want to be as 
good as them. These were the people who were inspiring to me 
right the way through to the last minute. It’s really sad not 
being able to call Doc Pomus up right to this day, because he 
was like the sun. He was just one of those people that you feel 
good when you’re around them. You could be feeling bad, and 
you go visit them and they say two words and you feel good. 
But then, it would have been even worse not to have known 
him at all. That’s part of the whole magic and loss deal.” 


Lofty speculations and spiritual quandaries 
withal, Lou Reed spends the bulk of his time grappling with 
the nitty-gritty technicalities of making records. If the truth 
be known, he’s a bit of a muso. Way back in his decadent 
days, Reed could drive Lester Bangs up the wall by discoursing 
interminably about how George Benson invented a totally 
clean, totally pure amplifier. Even the unendurable din of 
Metal Machine Music was informed by audiophile obsessions. 
The interview has hardly begun before Reed launches into a 
diatribe about rock critics’ cloth-eared ignorance about sound. 

“It always amazes me - and this not meant to be offensive - 
how little you people hear, on a tonal level. I find the sound on 
the new album awe-inspiring. There is a radiance to it, an 
enormous tonal range. It’s like a stereo image. It’s very 
3D-ish. You can actually walk around it. It has the sonic 
depth to match its subject matter. This time, I’ve got the 
tones I haven’t quite been able to before. On the sleeve of New 
York I wrote about the equipment we used, and I was trying to 
let the people know there’s a lot going into the choices that are 

Reed explains, at considerable length, about the “incalcul¬ 
able hours” he and co-producer, second guitarist Mike Rathke, 
spent on research, refinement, and modification of equipment. 
He describes how the kind of tape you use, the pick-ups, even 
the wood in the guitar can all make a difference. It’s all very 
incongruous. The reality of Lou Reed-as-technical-boffin jars 
discordantly with the image of Lou-Reed-as-icon-of-street- 
romanticism. In the post-punk scheme, technique and tech¬ 
nology are generally deemed to be enemies of the gritty 
authenticity that’s allegedly the heart of rock’n’roll: Lou Reed 
and the Velvet Underground, for all the arty input, are 
generally taken to represent the epitome of this raw express¬ 
ion. Because they tend to come from a Litcrit or humanities 
background, rock critics find the nuts-and-bolts side of 
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Lou Reed 


music-making demystifying. But for Lou Reed, it’s where the 
mystery is painstakingly constructed. It’s a sort of science of 

“No one knows that better than me because I know how 

the end of the whole process, when you listen to your finished 
CD, you realise that you’ve got a cassette from the very 
beginning that sounds 100 times better. So what happened? 
Why is it so cold sounding? There’s no dimension. That guitar 
hurts my ears. Where’s the bass? Why is it muddy? If you get 
into the why of it, it’s fascinating. And it’s a real thrill if you 
finally get it to sound right. The only way to learn is to make 
records. But most people aren’t really interested, they think 
the magic is all over there, and the technical stuff is another 
matter, and if you have a good producer that’s all taken care of. 
The writing and performance are one thing, but if the 
production and technical side aren’t there . . . and I’ve got the 
records to prove it. A lot of my records, ’til I could get a 
handle on it, aren’t even produced, except in the sense that I 
wouldn’t let the producers do anything, rather than let them 
do it wrong. And the records are completely dry, 'cos I didn’t 
know how it worked, but I knew they’d fuck it up so I 
wouldn’t let ’em do anything. It takes a long time to learn, 
when you’re making a record every couple of years. It’s 
fascinating, but it’s like this onion with all these skins, 


endless.” 

Far more congruent with Lou Reed’s received image is 
the fact that Penguin are soon to publish Between Thought And 
Expression , a selection of lyrics that he felt could stand up on 
their own without music. It’s strange that it took him so long 
to get between book covers, considering that back in 1979 he 
declared “my expectations are very high . . . to be the greatest 
writer that ever lived on God’s earth. In other words I’m 
talking about Shakespeare, Dostoievsky ...” 

“That was just me shooting my mouth off, but it is a real 
dream. To do something that’s not disposable, that could 
really hold its own for ever. It sounds kind of glib and 
pretentious, to say you want to be up there with Dostoievsky, 
but I would. I wanna create art that will live forever, whether 
it’s on record or on the printed page. That’s why I avoid slang, 
any expression that will date, like ‘dig it’ or ‘freaked out’.” 

Despite his aversion to transient argot, Reed’s lyrics exude a 
great sense of demotic, everyday speech, rather than the 
ornately poeticised. The same love of “conversational tone”, 
the faltering rhythm of thoughts taking shape as they’re 
spoken, informed his interviews with novelist Hubert Selby 
(Last Exit To Brooklyn ), and Czechoslovakian playwright 
turned President, Vaclav Havel, both of which are included in 
Between Thought And Expression. 
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“I don’t like it when the interview’s so cleaned up that both 
interviewer and subject sound like the same person. I like to 
keep the real rhythm of the way the person talks. With Selby, 
hopefully from the interview I did with him, you can hear him 
think. The way he puts things together I found really 
fascinating. Hearing a writer think like that, you can see why 

The most interesting thing to emerge in the Havel encoun¬ 
ter was the Velvet Underground’s indirect effect on history. 
First there was a Czech avant-rock band called Plastic People 
Of The Universe who covered Velvet Underground songs, and 
then they got sent to prison, and then the campaign to get 
them released evolved into Charter 77, which in turn led to 
Czechoslovakia’s “Velvet Revolution”. That’s a coincidence 
(the “Velvet” means soft, bloodless) but a beautiful one, and it 
highlights the way a band like the Velvet Underground, by 
symbolising absolute possibility, can be “political” without 
being politicised, can change things without being explicitly 
consciousness-raising. Most touching of all for Reed is the fact 
that the Charter 77 activists recited his lyrics to themselves as 
a source of spiritual fortitude. 

“I have the handprinted book of my lyrics, in Czechoslova¬ 
kian, that Havel gave me, and it’s an astonishing thing. It 
meant so much to them. Music was a real expression to them 
of social change. We walked over this beautiful bridge in 
Prague and they told me that a few years ago you wouldn’t 
have seen a guitarist on that bridge with kids singing. It was 
considered dangerous. Where people get together is where 
ideas are generated, and that’s a problem for totalitarian 
governments. It’s hard for us to even conceive of living under 
such constraints.” 

When he goes about his daily life, or looks in the mirror, 
does he feel mythic, an icon? 

“I don’t even relate to that. It doesn’t even cross my mind. 
What I’m really interested in is stuff like analogue to digital 
converter shoot-outs. I don’t even conceive of that other stuff 

compute with me, simply because I know how hard I have to 
work with the limitations that I have, just to get to where I 


Nonetheless, Lou Reed is one of those artists that people of a 
certain generation tell the time by. Like Neil Young, Reed is 
one of the few figures from his era to survive with credibility 


responsibility to the people who look to him for the next big 
statement. “It wouldn’t even dawn on me,” he shrugs. He also 
claims to be oblivious to the legions of copyists who have 


turned “Lou Reed” into a genre. 

“I always thought of it as a situation where some really 
obvious ideas were sitting there, and I happened to be one of 
the guys who happened to hit the dirt first. It’s like, hey, look 
at that, there’s a whole continent over there. It seemed really 
obvious. Then you start listening to Brecht or Weill, and you 
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SUBSCRIBE! 

And collect a Novus 70 classic! 



Subscribing might be the smartest thing you do in 
’92. Think of the benefits: regular issues of the 
sharpest music magazine around, no worries about 
your newsagent selling out, saving some dosh off 
the cover price. 

This month, for first-time subscribers, we’ve got 
another cracking offer for you. You can choose one 
of four splendid new CDs on the Novus 70 label, 
courtesy of our pals at BMG! 


Make your choice from: 

THE BRECKER BROTHERS Collection Volume 
Two 

Mike and Randy blow out the definitive statements 
on horn-powered funk. 
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MICHEL LE GRAND Legrand Live Jazz 

Old smoothie gets hot and heavy with Phil Woods, 

Joe Beck and other big cats. 

MIRIAM MAKEBA Africa 

Classic compilation covering 25 years of Africa’s 

LONNIE LISTON SMITH Watercolours 

Get the flares out of mothballs — here’s Mr 

Keyboards, rare groovin' on. 


Here’s what you do: fill in the subscription form 
slipped inside this issue. Write ‘Brecker’, ‘Lonnie’, 
‘Michel’ or 'Miriam' in an appropriate space. Then 
send it, with cheque or credit card number, to: The 
Wire, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London 
W1P 5PN. Your CD will follow, but please be 
patient! 


THIS OFFER CLOSES ON FEBRUARY 22 1992! 


The Wire ★You don’t have to be a 70-something. 
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MUSIC, TECHNOLOGY and the FUTURE 

KICKS 


Some of us love the fact and some 
ofusdon’t-but we all know that 
tomorrow’s going to bring new 
sounds and gizmos to make those sounds. Will there be 
new music to go with it, or will it just be harder to enjoy 
the music there already is? In the following pages we 
look at technologies old and new, as they infiltrate 
and alter all stages of the music-making process, and 
explore some of the questions raised. 

l-OVING alien- 

Black Science Fiction Mark Sinker uncovers ideas in 

black music - about present identity 

and future possibility - that run counter to all the comfortable old stories. 



“In the meantime,” he said, speaking relentlessly but 
mesmerically softly, as gurus will, “I finally went to Chicago. 
I determined not to be a musician - and the next thing you 
know, I had these space experiences. “The first experience, I 
wrote it down. Very graphically: it’s impressed on my mind. I 
did go out to space through what I thought was a giant 
spotlight shining on me. I was told that they wanted me to go 
somewhere, that I had the type of mind that could do 
something to help the planet. I was going out, but it was a 

discipline, I had to go up there like that" — and the old man 

— “in order to prevent any part of my body from touching the 
outside, because I was going through time-zones, and if any 
part of my body touched the outside I couldn’t get it back. ” 

spotlight - it seemed like a spotlight, but now I called it the 
energy car — it shined down on me, and my body was changed 
into beams of light. Now you see, when a spotlight shines, 
you can see little specks of dust. It gave that appearance, it 
could see through myself, and I went up at terrific speed to 
another dimension, another planet.” 

All across middle America, cheerful, hopeful nutball folkart 
celebrates the coming invasion; the unearthly 


who’ll save the world’s bacon: plastic, chrome and concrete 
rocket-sculptures dot the landscape, dwarfing trailerparks and 
diners countrywide. If it isn’t speaking with Jesus or sighting 
Elvis, it’s men from Mars, and every week since the Atom Age 
began, someone else has come forward who’s been kidnapped 
and trained in ways and means and returned to save the Earth. 

“So then they called my name, and I realised I was alone, a 
long way from here, and I don’t know what they wanted of me 
- and I stayed up in the dark. And they called my name again, 
but I refused to answer. And all at once they teleported me 
down to where they were. In one split second I was up there; 
next I was down here. So they got that power. Then they 
talked to me, they had antennas, and they had red eyes that 
glow like that. And they wanted me to be one of them, and I 
said no, it’s natural for you to be like that, but it might hurt 
me if you gave me some. Anyway, they talked to me about this 
planet, and the way it was headed and what was going to 
happen to teenagers, and governments, and people. They said 




3 talk v 


. And I said I 


interested.” 

That’s the difference. It hardly matters whether the story’s 
true or figurative, hallucination or bad neural wiring, that’s 
the point where the Jazzman breaks away from the standard 
riff and makes up his own melody. Here, in his front room, all 
cluttered up with disciples’ pictures of himself as Egyptian 
deity, as cosmic explorer, as mystic messenger, he tells the 
ordinary story of an ordinary abduction by aliens and then - 
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DO WIRE READERS HAVE OPEN MINDS? 

A NEW LABEL RELEASING THE BEST CONTEMPORARY JAZZ ON COMPACT DISC 
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American girls are forming gangs like the Dirty Punks, 
following an age-old tradition of new immigrants but express¬ 
ing it in a form that Hollywood tells us is exclusively Black 
and Hispanic. Bill Adler - rap archivist, writer and publicist - 
has written that ‘HipHop’s present-day cultural nationalists 
argue that so-called ‘blackness’ is as much a matter of cultural 
identification as it is of skin colour and that, by that measure, 
there are millions of suspiciously light-skinned young black 
teens roaming around right now, undetected and unsuper¬ 
vised.” (David Toop, The Rap Attack II) 

When Afrika Bambaata dropped the melody from Kraft- 
werk’s “Trans Europe Express” into Soul Sonic Force’s “Planet 
Rock”, he let loose something so big he could hardly keep up 
with it (none of the founders of what became HipHop have 
really continued to flourish: they had too completely trans¬ 
formed the world they knew how to move in). Kraftwerk, that 
is, who only half-ironically celebrate the excellence of robot¬ 
being (robot: from a Czech word meaning “worker” - or 
“slave”). Kraftwerk, whose cool cyborg glide could surely not 
be more European/Palladian. Techno, Detroit’s 80s/90s black 
electrowave, explicitly and contemptuously refused commun¬ 
ity with Motown and motorcity gospel for Gary “Me I 
Disconnect From You” Numan. And yet, as a wordless total 
immersion culture of beat-pleasure, where the warehouse party 
functions as purely temporary paradisiac freedom, beyond 
sexual rules or racial boundaries, Techno admits a yearning for 
these impossible SF futures. 

HipHop and Techno between them - genres that focus on 
wharf-rat underclass individuals seizing on the most up-to- 
date technology, to combat some ever more monolithic, 
globally interlinked InfoTec state - are Cyberpunk come to 
life, by turns grindingly bleak (as chroniclers of the present) 
and deliriously optimistic (as harbingers of the future). 
Whereas music generally reaches for its emotional truths into 
the past, nonetheless it’s invariably a species of jazz that 
functions as the trans-galactic common entertainment lan¬ 
guage to come. Think of the bar scene in Star Wars: and recall 
that Steve Coleman has cited this — or a dream-version of it — 
as a primary influence on the direction his music has to take. 

The ships landed long ago: they already laid waste whole 
societies, abducted and genetically altered swathes of 
citizenry, imposed without surcease their values. Africa and 
America - and so by extension Europe and Asia - are already in 
their various ways Alien Nation. No return to normal is 
possible: what “normal" is there to return to? Part of the story 
of black music (the affirmative, soul-gospel aspect) has always 
been this - that losing everything except basic dignity and 
decency is potentially a survivable disaster. 

The other part - as told so obliquely by Ra, Coltrane, 
Braxton, Delany, Ishmael Reed, and doubtless many others 
less easily seen than this — is that staying true to the best in 
yourself may mean when everything can so cunningly imitate 
everything else, talking in dark, crazed, visionary tongues for 
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were BBC hands - with expertise in studio management and 
recording and audio technology — from those wing-and-prayer 
60s days: Dick Mills (who joined the Workshop in 1958), 
Malcolm Clarke (1969), Roger Limb (1972). Peter Howell 
joined in 1975, Elizabeth Parker in 1978, Richard Attree, the 
most recent recruit, in 1985. Only Limb, Parker and Attree 
had previous academic music training. 

You can tell an “engineer” from a “musician" on paper: their 
histories give them away. But in practice, all of them are 
expected to keep abreast of the technology to hand, from the 
dawn of tape to the computer, and all of them are expected - 
give or take pet skills - to take on whatever’s come up. At the 
last possible minute, the fine cut - sometimes just a rough cut 
— arrives, and they sit down and watch it, with a director’s 
possibly unhelpful brief in hand, and think about what they 
can do to make it more of what it already is, without being 

telling lies," is Mills’ description of one of his jobs. 

Mills is in fact a genius with sound effects, tape loops and 
the rest: his first brush with Radiophonics, Plot On The Moon, 
was about two scientists (male) going to the moon (one falls for 
a Moon Maiden and comes back pregnant) - but he’s also 
worked on a Prom performance of the Spanish-English com¬ 
poser Roberto Gerhard’s Collages. Clarke blames his A-levels - 
Physics, Art and Music - for his ending here, where among 
other things he’s provided sound-colour for radio programmes 
about the work of Picasso, Klee, Dali and others. 

Limb plays piano in jazz-bands almost every night: “There’s 
a lot of ignorance,” he tells me cheerfully, "even within the 
BBC. We still get letters from people who expect us to mend 

Howell has put as much work into sound search-and-retrieval 
computer programmes and the Workshop’s pioneering 
computer/studio design as his radio interpretations of Dante’s 
Inferno and the Book of Revelations. Even as a child, Parker’s 
only wish was to write the music for television programmes. 
Attree, the youngest, the pop kid, sees the Avant Garde 
Electronic sector they orbit - Planet Darmstadt and satellites - 
less as over-fiercely “modern" than simply a bit old, a bit grey: 
“If I’m doing a Radio 1 piece,” he says, “I approach it exactly 
as if someone had asked me to write a symphony for the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

And Hodgson - the boffin turned administrator - has 
quietly transformed this backwater department of a supposedly 
aging and sluggish State Broadcasting monolith into a 
buoyant, trend-setting unit, with Music and Technology 
magazines beating a monthly path to its door. My poor little 
Sony is overwhelmed, and somehow forgets to record two of 
the seven interviews: Parker and Clarke lose out. 


So there’s this music pouring daily out of the 
corridors of Maida Vale, from the heart of the Official Culture 
Industry. Inevitably, part of it simply domesticates this or that 
vanguard, turning revolutionary wild-style to soap opera ends. 
And certainly some of it, put together in haste and routine, >s 
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But this is only part of the story. To work successfully here, 
you don’t only have to know and understand all music, from 
Plainchant to HipHop, you also have to recognise every little 
advert trick as it turns cliche, to second-guess every mislead- 

“It’s always been a problem,” Howell explains. “Sound 
association from people who aren’t experienced enough using 
their ears to realise it might be a different sound they’re 
listening to. You could come up with a menacing string sound 
that sounds like bees, but you can’t use it in a context that 
would be effective, because of its associations. You often hear 

sound, and what they actually come up with is something 
that’s confusing. The listener doesn’t know if it’s a sound effect 
or incidental music commenting on an emotional level. And as 
soon as you confuse the listener for a split second, you’ve 
crashed in flames.” 

Is that a tortured soul, or is it just the hoover? The 
liberation of dissonance turned suddenly daft: in the court of 
the ear’s subconscious, there are no plea bargains. Unlike 
“real” composers, Radiophonic Workers understand that less is 
often best, that you can’t bury mistakes under artistic “ex¬ 
planation", that the priority of computer’s intention is a 
long-fled myth. 

Howell has a poster up on his wall, advertising 
performances of a work of his, and a work by Parker, at an 
Electronic Music Festival in Milan last year, alongside such 
Euro-luminaries as Xenakis: substantial recognition, in its 
way. He’s mildly critical of Britain’s resistance to - for 
example - a prestige cultural venture like IRCAM, a state 
institution dedicated to the Expermental and Music On Fast 
Forward, but it’s obvious that he and the others are really more 
in love with the very specific challenges Radiophonic Work 
throws up, the variety, the loopy pressures, the expertly- 

commissions a year, the bulk of them generated and judged - 
though not composed — by someone else'. “What the Workshop 
doesn’t need,” states the official history somewhere, “is half a 
dozen Mozarts.” 

This is the age of the synthesiser, the sampler, MIDI. The 
Mad Scientist days recalled by the quaint old name - when the 
Workshop was pioneering sound-collage, audio treatments 
and the first steam-powered synthesisers - are vanished 
forever: the rich control and possibility of Digital on one hand 
and the underrated sonic experience of listeners and viewers on 
the other mean that this technocentric age, ushered in under 
Hodgson’s direction, leaves them more than ever cultural 
cogs, craftworkers of enormous resource, touching and dab¬ 
bing behind the scenes. The way they more than half like it. 
So is the only reward a job well done in the time allowed? 

“One of the great thrills,” says Roger Limb simply, “is that 
I have heard kids singing my songs, coming out of school, 
having just watched Look & Read , or whatever.” 

So there’s a kind of immortality too? 

“Yes. Everyone's immortal for five minutes.” * 
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Post-Colonial, Fourth World Hybrid, 
Techno-Pagan, Global Futurist Top 20 


v Maxfield: Electronic Music” Advance Recordings) 

2. Telemusik (1966) Karlheinz Stockhausen 

3. Moon Dance Sun Ra (from Cosmic Tones For-Mental Therapy) 


5. Rain Dance Herbie Ha 


7 (KMS &.") 


ejjon Hassell (Und 12")" 


9. Eastern Breeze Critical Rhythm (NuGrooVe 12") 

10. Lukuji Spirits Edit MC 900 FtJesus with QJ Zero (Nettwerk 12") 

11. Riot In Lagos Ryuichi Sakamoto (from B-2 Unit) 

12. Mad Jack Sweet Exorcist (from Warp QX, E.P .) 

13. Juju Space Jazz Brian Elio (from forthcoming album) 

14. DjinaMousso Nahawa Doumbia (from Didadi) 

15. Doo Root Deadline (from Doum By Law) I 

16. Primitive African Head Charge (from Great Vintage vol. 1) m 

17. Techno Dream Ray Lema (from Gaia) fl 

18. Mamae Cade Baleia Nana Vasconcelos (from Bush Dance) 


Rydims #2 Rydhns (NuGroove 12") 
State Ritual 808 State (from “Quadr; 


PC4WHTPGF20 rounded up by David Toop 







the charts 


Every month a collation of the curious and the comely. We welcome your own playlists. 


Seven Kids Who Regret Their 
Parents’ Devotion To Jazz 


George Sinnema New Year’s Day 
Hair Of The Dog Ten 


n Jackson. & The Decoding 


Society (Moers) 

3. Septober Side C Ki'irihllfr (ESftche) • 

4. Portent Centipede (RCA) 

5. Apocalypse Now s/t Coppola'Qileittrd.) 

6. Rejoicing>6« Zorn (Elektra Musician) 

7. Jesus Saves Slayer (Def Jam) 

8. Home Grown Ornette Coleman (^rtists He 

9. Freedom Art Bears (Recommended) 


Dizzy Smith 




10. Aspirin and alcohol 

Gulped down by reader George Sinnema ofLeeuwarden in Holland. 
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The New Revised Stan Getz 
Discography 

by Arne Astrup 

Bidstrup D Geographical Publishing Co, 

£19.95 

lowing Getz’s death last June, these 264 8" 
X 11 // pages make up the third edition of 

the result of an enduring devotion. Himself a 
concern with the subject of this discography 








the contact address for Joe Carducci’s 
Rock & The Pop Narcotic last month - 

PO Box 476750, Chicago, 111.60647) 
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Reviews reviews reviews: from Anthony Braxton to The Cunning Little Vixen, 
from Attila Zoller to God. 
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London has one of the biggest experimental music scenes in Europe 
- and it's growing fast! The LMC is at the forefront of its 
development. No other organisation in London offers members: 

□ workshops with internationally renowned musicians 

□ information packs offering practical help on how to run gigs, 
publicity & contacts 

I I monthly newsletter with reviews, news and comment 

□ the opportunity to play - not just to listen - at LMC’s many gigs 

□ the chance to have a say in how London's experimental scene 

For more information about the LMC, contact Caroline Whitehead 
(LMC administrator) on 081-202-2504 or Andy Hammond 
(LMC membership director) on 081-518-1987. 


LONDON MUSICIANS' COLLECTIVE 
12 Allington Road, London NW4 3DJ 



2 E 

8 Programme includes Dominic 
Muldowney s Percussion Concerto, 
specially written for Evelyn Glennie, 
Tryst by young Scottish composer 
James Macmillan, and works by 
Prokofiev and Stravinsky. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
SINFONIETTA 
WITH 


GLENNI 


NORWICH St Andrews Hall 7. 

LONDON Queen Elizabeth Hall 7, 

COVENTRY Arts Centre, University of Warwick 
SHREWSBURY Bridgnorth Leisure Centre 7 

NEWCASTLE City Hall 7.45pm I 
LANCASTER Great Hall, University “ " ™' 

BERWICK The Mattings 7.30pm 0289 330 999 Wed 
LIVERPOOL Philharmonic Hall 7.30pm 051 709 3789 Thur 
SHEFFIELD City Hall 7.30pm 0742 735295/735296 Fri 
Sims Hall, University 7.30pm 0703 671771 Sat 
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of Alex Harvey, Gavin Friday and Joy Divi¬ 
sion. Working a narrow toneband, Tobias 


y, "Leben Den Lebenden” - 


motion by a gallows-swinging dt 

recorded, leaving behind a sadly 
of great songs. ( WSFA, Beckstr . 


SPRUNG AUS DEN WOLKEN ROUNDANDAR- 

CDSA 54013) The Story of Electricity/ 
Pas Attendre (CDSA 54015) Translating 
as Leapt Out Of The Clouds, SADW are the 
most heavenly of Berlin's unfairly ignored 





would sink Babylo 
Nagorny Karabach ; 




similarly overturned. 






electronics and deepsunken > 
ging midtempo settings that keep the ember 
glow of their passions slowburning longest. 
Ecoute completes the map through Berlin's 
shadowy emotional terrain begun on Malar¬ 
ia's first EP. The middisc quartet of “Nobody 
Knows”, “Going Home”, “Dead City” and 
“Screaming Day" is the perfect sequence of 
city songs of fear, love and dashed hopes their 


like snakes eating their own tai 

npact Disques Du Soleil et De L'Acier, i 
5, 54004 Nancy, Cedex.) 


IF-SETH 026 CD) A marginally more useful 

self-aggrandizing, Timothy Leary’s East Ber¬ 
lin fireside chat on chaos, psychedelics and 
cybernetics fragments nicely into the finecut 

deserve" - which Australo-German Haus- 
rattling dance grids. Whatever they’re on 

VARIOUS The Young Flamencos (Les 
never figured flamenco as a living form until 

ghettoblaster in a Toledo backstreet, clap¬ 
ping triplets in time and vocally riding waves 


s. Happily, 


ox 620 349, 


;et spirit than the Gypsy 1 


t KOLLEKTIEF I 


only good humoured 


a part of Spanish cultural 


recorded live in Stockholm and Amsterdam, 
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JAZZ TOURS FOR 1992: 


Havana (March) 

New Orleans (April/May) 
Umbria (July) 
Chicago (September) 
San Francisco (October) 
Berlin (November) 


FOR BROCHURE CONTACT: 
FESTIVAL TOURS INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
96 PROVIDENCE LANE 
LONG ASHTON, BRISTOL BS18 9DN 
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BAUME & MERCIER 



LONDON GUILDFORD MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
GLENEAGLES HOTEL NATHAN & CO (BIRMINGHAM) 
















